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KAZAK RUGS 


Raoul Tschebull 


Organized by the New York Rug Society, an exhibition of 
Kazak rugs, the first of its kind held in this country, opened 
November 5 and will close on January 8 at Finch College in 
New York. This highly significant exhibition assembles the 
largest number of known Kazaks from American public 
and private collections ever presented. The exhibition is 


‘documented by an informative catalogue from which Mr. 


Tschebull has been kind enough to extract and expand upon 
for the 1971 Journal. 

Complex and sophisticated carpets from the highly devel- 
opedrug making cultures are well known to rug connoisseurs 
as a high art form and deservedly so, but more primitive 
nomad and village rugs exhibit a vigor and vibrance that 
these court carpets frequently lack. Hard wear has destroyed 
most of these examples of Middle Eastern folk art; so what 
is readily available for study now was made at the end of 
the rug-weaving era, during the 19th and early 20th cen- 
turies. Among the most interesting and colorful representa- 
tives of this genre are the Kazak carpets, typified by 
relatively coarse knotting, long pile and large geometric 
design motifs. Kazaks were made in the western Trans 
Caucasus by a mixture of village-dwelling Turks, Kurds, 
Armenians and Georgians. These peoples lived apart in 
separate villages in high mountain valleys and led lives 
which centered around sheep raising. Their flocks probably 
were pastured in high meadows and never spent time in 
valley bottoms. Flat land in that part of the Caucasus is 
scarce and is used for crops. The division of labor was such 
that men and boys were responsible for the care of the 
sheep, while the women and girls in the villages did all the 
carding, spinning and weaving with the wool that the men 
sheared. 

Producing and setting vegetable dyes has always been a 
specialized art, one that was usually practiced by a village 
dyer. The softness of color imparted by these dyes and the 
fact that they did not penetrate wool evenly gives good 
Kazaks a large portion of their charm. Kazak colors are 
usually direct and limited in number, which matches the 
bold, simple geometric patterns that prevail. Dye quality 
seems to have remained high in the Kazak area after other 
parts of the Caucasus began employing cheaper, easier to 
use but generally harsh, unattractive and difficult to set 
chemical dyes. Possibly this was due to the relative inacces- 
sibility of the Kazak area and the primitive conditions 
under which the rugs were made. Frequently, Kazaks with 
good dyes appear which are dated around the turn of the 
century and, in fact, the weaving in of dates seems to have 


. become more popular at that time. It is probable that most 


of the undated Kazaks available are also from the same 
period, not only because older ones are worn out, but 
because a great increase in rug production took place at 
that time to meet considerable Western demand. Very few 
documented early Kazaks exist, and it is likely that rela- 
tively few were exported. 

Kazak designs reflect the variety of peoples which have 
passed through the southern Caucasus. The strongest in- 
fluences seem to have come from Central Asia through the 
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: Fig. 1 The so-called “Karachov” design is a most typical Kazak 
pattern. The same design appearsin Turkish village rugs. Width: 
6ft 6in; length: 8ft 2in. Private collection. 


Turkish tribal migrations which took place almost a thou- 
sand years ago. From these ancestoral nomadic peoples, 
specifically, came the use of a medallion motif as the center 
of many rug patterns, as well as the predominant use of red 
as a field color. Both of these traits can still be seen in many 
rugs woven comparatively recently in Asia. However the 
ancient symbolism that these characteristics represented 
was no longer understood completely by Kazak weavers. 
Many motifs used by Turkish village and nomad weavers 
are similar to those found in Kazaks: both areas have been 
subjected to the same influences. Each type has the particular 
charm of frequently being a country copy or an interpreta- 
tion of sophisticated urban rug weaving styles and patterns. 
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Fig. 2 The mihrab in this prayer rug is defined largely by the 
borders, a characteristic which is more common in north 
Caucasian rugs. Width: 4 ft 1 in; length: 5 ft 3 in. Private 
collection. 


Simplified borders derived from old Konia carpets, motifs 
from Ushaks and Persian-derived garden designs are not 
uncommon in Kazaks. Single elements of classical “dragon 
rugs” also appear as central themes. Inspiration came from 
the allied arts too, especially a class of very sophisticated 
and beautiful early Caucasian silk embroideries. 

The number of Kazak patterns is not unlimited. Several 
popular combinations of motifs and colors were repeated 
again and again with only the inevitable but desirable var- 
iations that typify folk art. The fine difference between 
excellence and mediocrity lies only in the blend of colors, 
the crispness of drawing and the well-balanced spacing of 
motifs. 

Many of the well-known Kazak patterns have been given 
names denoting villages or regions of origin, but the value 
of this is questionable, due to the limited information avail- 
able for meaningful classification. The very use of the term 
Kazak to denote a type of rug has an unclear origin, al- 
though it is perhaps derived from the rug marketing town 
of Kazakh, located in the western Trans Caucasus. 

Kazaks were apparently made on vertical looms, vir- 
tually always with the Ghiordes knot. An average size is 
7'x 5' and most are believed to have been made by one 
person, There is no evidence that pre-drawn patterns were 
used, and weaving was not supervised. A number of related 
rug types from the Trans Caucasus have been given the 
apellation Kazak. Among these are Gendjes which are gen- 
erally brighter in color, more loosely knotted and have 
longer pile, and Karabaghs which frequently have dark 
brown wefts and selvedges, more pastel colors and longer 
pile. 

Kazak rugs usually have the following construction fea- 
tures in common: 

The warps are all made up of two- or three-strand, natu- 
ral-colored wool; each strand was Z-spun and then 5S-plied. 
The wefts are usually made up of two Z strands, S-plied, and 
are of lighter weight wool than the warp strands. Many 
wefts are dyed some shade of red, while a few are blue; 
some have been left natural. Occasionally, undyed cotton 
was used. Some wefts are two Z strands, unplied, and a few 
have single Z strands. There is considerable variance (1-8) 
in the number of wefts inserted between each row of knots. 
In most cases, wefts were packed fairly tightly between 
rows of knots. In almost all cases, warps lie on one level, 
indicating alternate wefts were not pulled tightly. 

The Ghiordes knot or supplementary weft technique was 
always used for the pile and was always wool. Each knot 
consists of two Z strands which may have originally been 
S-plied when the pile was inserted. Knot density varies from 
25 to about 90 per square inch. Most pile was pulled down 
straight toward the weaver, accounting for the fact that the 
pile usually slants toward the bottom of the rug. Pile length 
varies from 3/8 inch to almost 3/4 inch. Most Kazaks are 
wornirregularly. __ 

To supplement the wefts, generally the outer two pairs 
of warps were reinforced with S-plied wool which was 
wrapped in a figure-8 configuration. This reinforcement of 


the edge was usually carried two to four warps into the pile. 
Various shades of red were used for wrapping, although 
other colors are occasionally seen. From the varying colors 
and weights used in the wrapping material, it is possible to 
tell that weavers used both pile yarn and wefting yarn for 
the selvedges. 


The top ends of most Kazaks were originally finished | 


with a few rows of red S-plied, or less frequently, Z-spun 
plain weave, followed by a flat, transverse warp braid. 
Some ended with the plain weave only, made slightly 
longer, doubled over and sewn flat. 

Most Kazaks ended with several rows of red S-plied 
plain weave, followed by uncut, twisted warp loops which 


Fig. 3 Kazak prayer rugs were produced in great numbers and 
with considerable variety. The detached mihrab is typical, as is 
the general layout. Width: 3 ft 10 in; length: 4 ft 9 in. Private 
collection. 


were left after the supporting rod at the bottom of the loom 
was pulled out. Frequently there is no top or bottom finish, 
and the ends terminate in only a short warp-fringe pro- 
duced by wear. 


Raoul Tschebull first started collecting Oriental carpets 
six years ago, concentrating particularly on Caucasian 
pieces. His first major publication, Kazak, Carpets of the 
Caucasus, has recently appeared and describes and ana- 
lyzes each of 41 important rugs, dealing at length with 
weaving techniques and construction, dyes and design. Mr. 
Tschebull is an officer of the Manufacturers’ Hanover Trust 
in New York City. 
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Fig. 4 Many Kazaks are decorated with a single, vaguely cross- 
like medallion, but there is no religious implication attached to 
the motif. Width: 5 ft 5-10 in; length: 7 ft 1-4 in. Private 
collection. 


